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the seeds of class hatred were sown, and eight years after Victoria's
accession, there were plenty of agitators, like Stephen Morley
in Disraeli's Sybil, to point out that she reigned over " two nations;
between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy; who
are as ignorant of each other's habits, thoughts, and feelings,
as if they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of
different planets; who are formed by a different breeding, are
fed by a different food, are ordered by different manners, and are
not governed by the same laws."

Trade unions were formed to exact justice from the employers.
In their origin, they were the inevitable corrective of a national
evil. Disraeli was guilty of no exaggeration when he told of
families which existed on seven or eight shillings a week, though
working for twelve, "sometimes for sixteen hours a day"; boys
and girls went to work in the pits at the age of five, women and
boys worked naked to the waist side by side in the sweltering
atmosphere of spinning mills, and as late as 1869 Charles Reade
agitated for simple remedies to preserve workers in the file-cutting
trade from disease and early death by lead-poisoning. In the
history of trade unions there are many cases where they have
abused their power; the seventh Lord Shaftesbury, who secured
many reforms in factory conditions, declared that "all the single
despots and all the aristocracies that ever were or ever will be, are
puffs of wind compared with those tornadoes, the trade unions,"
and Reade called them a "dirty oligarchy" when collecting
cases of their terrorist methods for the writing of his novel about
Sheffield, Put Tourselfin His Place.

Like all democratic organisations, the trade unions mingled
evil with good in their achievements, but, good and evil, their
activities drew attention to the working-classes as a formidable
force in the community. The classes which made a comfortable
living in the light of commercial convention looked askance at
the less fortunate, who defied law and order to better themselves.
They had no tradition, privilege, or pride of birth to give them
confidence in their capacity to control their inferiors, whose
tendencies to turbulence they dreaded, lest the even tenor of their
own comfort might be disturbed. So they took refuge in a
religious adherence to the forces of law and order. The blue